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THE MESSAGE 


22nd Annual Meeting Postponed 


OTH extreme regret and very great appreciation attend this 
announcement that the 22nd Annual Meeting the Inter- 
national Council, scheduled Cleveland March 1-3, has been 
postponed. 
Extreme regret felt for seemed important for our 
members meet and plan ahead. Such planning seemed very 
important carry our programs for handicapped children for- 


ward, but also implement and extend our services handi- 
capped veterans wherever was possible. 

Similarly great appreciation expressed for the work our Program 
Committee and participants under the leadership Dr. Harry Baker. 
Arrangements had been completed for practically the entire program. The 
officers and directors the Council appreciate sincerely the tremendous 
amount work the Committee has done and the generosity our many 
fine friends and members who had consented participate the program. 

The following facts explain the postponement our meeting. The Office 
Defense Transportation began accepting applications from organizations 
seeking permission hold meetings January 13. Your President was 
Washington that date and filed application with supporting data re- 
questing such permission. The Committee has not this writing acted 
ficially our application; however the Committee did inform your Presi- 
dent that the applications that have been acted upon, less than two per 
cent have been granted permission meet and those authorizations centered 
specifically under the designation “directly essential the war service.” The 
Committee Defense Transportation suggested that “postpone” our meet- 
ing until perhaps next fall. Your President has conferred with many our 
officers and other educational leaders possible. appears that the public 
interest requires that our Council along with other major educational or- 
ganizations must forego meeting the months immediately ahead. When 
such public interest involved are confident that our members will natur- 
ally and surely approve. 

WHAT CAN 

The principle emphasized our philosophy that “Society interested 
what can do, not what cannot do.” have splendid oppor- 
tunity implement that dynamic principle. Your officers extend the chal- 
lenge for strong and vigorous implemention it. can plan strong local 
chapter programs; recruit new members; help organize new chapters; make 
second voluntary contributing our Journal fund—there are many other 


things can do. 
Your President will secure poll from officers the Council and from 


(Continued page 160) 
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Dental Caries Control: Paramount 
Factor the Health Picture 


HEALTH FOR OPTIMAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


acme correct education 
productive accomplishment and 
this end well worth striving 
for. Optimal progress this direc- 
tion can hardly attained, however, 
without detailed consideration over- 
all health requirements. Even con- 
servatively viewed, disease costly 
—whether the malfunction general 
local. 

Dental caries with the rapidity 
its damaging processes appropriately 
exemplifies the need for such con- 
cern. Early attention early ex- 
igencies means prevention accumul- 
ating ills; neglect forces into being 
numerous therapies which best are 
energy, time, and fund consuming. 
While conceded that teachers 
ought take active part offsetting 
the indifference ignorance body 
functions and education boards place 
facilities their disposal enable 
them so, much responsibility 


Frances Krasnow 


for initial health education falls 
the medical profession. 


EARLY REMISSION FUNDAMENTAL 
DAILY CARE 


Compilation data from records 
assembled over decade the Gug- 
genheim Dental Clinic manifests that 
the sound habits inculcated through 
prenatal and -baby care 
transitory. Mother-to-be 
guards the sundry admonitions for the 
sake baby’s well-being. But after 
baby comes, she allows herself re- 
legate secondary place her own 
needs. Then slowly baby’s routine, 
too, changed make fit the fam- 
ily activities until finally frequent ir- 
regularities occur rest, food intake, 
and fundamental daily care. 


Just how speedy the remissness may 
group 322 cases representing 
cross section mixed population 
and including not only children be- 


Frances Krasnow, Pu.D., the head the department Clinical Research 


the Murry and Leonie Guggenheim Dental Clinic New York. 


She received the 


bachelor science degree, magna cum laude, from Barnard College and the master 
arts and doctor philosophy degrees from Columbia University. 


Dr. Krasnow has served member the Teaching and Research staff the 


Department Biochemistry, Columbia University; Staff member Caries Research 
under the Commonwealth Fund, School Dental and Oral Surgery, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Consulting Biochemist, Department Dermatology, New York Post Graduate 
School and Hospital and Head the Department Biochemistry-Bacteriology, Gug- 
genheim Dental Clinic. 

Among many honors bestowed upon Dr. Krasnow are membership Phi Beta 
Kappa and Sigma Xi. She fellow the American Medical Association, the Society 
American Bacteriologists, the Society Experimental Biology and Medicine, the 
New York Academy Sciences, the International Association Dental Research and 
the American Chemical Society. She also the author numerous treatises the 
results researches bacteriology and biochemistry. the data have been 
presented clinics, lectures, and radio talks before various biochemical, medical, dental, 
and lay organizations. 
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tween two and sixteen years regis- 
tered the Clinic but also patients 
similar higher ages referred for 
consultation from other institutions 
dentists private Eco- 
nomic status well 
and education levels run the gamut 
possibilities between the extremes. 


SHORTCOMINGS INCREASED FROM 
CHILDHOOD ADOLESCENCE 

Frequency figures for milk rise 
somewhat the first two years 
schooling are included the initial 
age group. The apparent spurt may 
influence the school milk 
program but only short-lived. 


MILK, FRUIT-VEGETABLE AND WATER INTAKE DIFFERENT AGES 


Tooth 
Food Type Involvement 
MILK (to drink) 
Minimum 
greater* 


FV:NFV=> 


Caries-free 
Caries-active 
Caries-free 
Caries-active 
WATER 
Minimum 
greater** 


Caries-free 
Caries-active 


Three glasses for children, two for adults 


Percentage Age Group 


40.0 52.6 25.0 

33.3 41.2 27.0 31.2 11.1 31.3 
83.3 52.4 20.0 33.3 

52.4 46.5 24.7 23.7 47.1 31.6 
50.0 27.3 20.0 

19.0 14.1 19.8 8.5 19.8 26.3 


years—3 glasses; years—4 glasses; 5-10 years—4 glasses; above years— 


glasses 


perusal will show, the study 
comparison frequency some 
wholesome, so-called protective foods 
taken habitually caries-free and 
caries-active individuals. Average 
daily portions were calculated from 
weekly dietary records obtained with 
the complete general histories accord- 
ing Clinic routine’. These were 
then summarized secure the in- 
cidence minimum intake. early 
preschool age large percentage 
fails the requirement. For each food 
evaluated fruits-vegetables, 
water the series suffering from 
tooth decay more frequently de- 
linquent than those with sound teeth. 
Thus, per cent the latter take 
the required milk allotment whereas 
this true only 33.3 per cent 
the caries-active individuals. The 
corresponding figures for fruit-vege- 
table foods are 83.3 and 52.4, for water 
50.0 and 19.0 respectively. 
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decrease follows almost immediately 
and becomes progressively worse dur- 
ing puberty and adolescence. The 
chances for optimal health are nebul- 
ous indeed with disregard for 
necessary source sucn nutrients 
calcium and complete protein. 
Parallel findings are indicated for 
the other foods except that there 
rise intake school age. And 
so, the consequence additional hun- 
ger for minerals, vitamins, natural 
sugar, and other substances most 
probably indispensable building and 
maintaining the body. Just pass- 
ing, should noted that though 
ratio 1:0.9 between fruit-vegetable 
and non-fruit, non-vegetable foods 
employed here convenient divid- 
ing line. Clinic recommendations 
usually aim toward levels between 
1.5:1 and 2:1. Evidence accumul- 
ating support adequate pre- 


ponderance potentially alkaline 
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foods for wholesome body 


CONTINUED NEED FOR WATER INTAKE 


Water significantly serves strik- 
ing example indispensable food 
which can had usually ad- 
ditional cost and yet sorely neglect- 
ed. Vindication difficult 
when the physiologic role water 
reviewed. makes more than 
one-half the body weight, functions 
medium for metabolic reactions, 
regulates temperature, acts lubri- 
cant, removes wastes, and serves 
building material. Symptoms simulat- 
ing vitamin deficiencies may 
precipitated want With 
more than per cent the subjects 
not taking sufficient water replace 
excretion, thirst empirically viewed, 
can hardly the only guide. 
wise procedure would continue 
the regular water habit established 
during babyhood. Initial dryness 
the mucous membrane the mouth 
will then become the signal for water 
need the same way hunger pangs 
initiate need for solid foods. 


RECOMMENDED USE COD LIVER OIL 
FOOD 


Vitamin either entire fish oil 
some derivative, reaches the van- 
ishing point most cases long before 
visiting the Clinic. fraction one 
per cent continues years age. 
The supposition that vitamin not 
much needed after infancy probably 
erroneous presumption. Factual 
evidence points rather strong 
likelihood deficiency and 
dicated recent reports poor 
skeletal and dental development 
inadequate 

The graph evaluation presented 
Figure again directs observation 
caries-affected individuals more 
generally suffering from lack short- 
age safeguarding nutriments. These 
findings are summarized from records 
200 subjects without any systematic 
involvement, thereby avoiding effects 
special medical care necessitated 
illnesses. The caries-free lead 
milk and fruit vegetable habit super- 
seding those suffering from decay 
frequency and per cent re- 
spectively. 


FREQUENCY MILK, FRUIT-VEGETABLE FOODS FOR CASES 
WITHOUT SYSTEMIC INVOLVEMENT 


MILK 
Caries-free 


Caries-free 
Caries-active 
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Percentage Cases 


FV—Fruit-vegetable foods 


NFV—Non-Fruit, non-vegetable foods 
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LOOK NUTRITION ADJUSTMENT 

Nutrition adjustment was inaugurat- 
test the precepts with respect 
tooth health. entailed medical, 
dental, and laboratory control pro- 
vide quantitatively well qualita- 


tively all nutrients, rest, and other 


THE HEALTH PICTURE 


form meet individual requirements 
are given patients guardians, 
usually personally. Sympathetic and 
friendly approach stressing the good 
points the patient’s own habitual 
routine establishes confidence easily 
and makes possible detailed explana- 


daily physiologic essentials. concerning problems (1) 
mendations itemized prescription overcoming ingrained customs, (2) 
ALLEVIATION RAMPANT CARIES SUSCEPTIBILITY 
Case Report: 512 years old 

After Four Additional 
Initial After Five Months Months 
Findings Findings Findings 
Saliva* Saliva 
6.7 
Magnesium 0.27 Magnesium 0.42 
Inorganic PO4 215 Inorganic PO4 
Lipid 0.12 Lipid 0.09 
Diet Diet Diet 
Low water Fruit-vegetable Fruit-vegetable 
High vitamin D—3000 units portion 
portion non-vegetable non-vegetable 
Non-fruit, Other factors rec- Other factors recom- 
non-vegetable ommended mended 
Calories somewhat high 
2055 for weight 
Physiology Physiology Physiology 
Generally backward further decalcifi- Health generally better 
speech and alertness cation Less colds 


Tends obesity 
Caries rampant. 


Recommendations 

Slowly increase water 
glasses including juices 

Take tsp. cod liver oil 

Slowly increase fruits, 
vegetables, espécially raw 
include twice many 
portions 
End meal with raw fruit. 

Keep caloric intake 1700 


The normal ranges are: pH: 7.1 
12, cholesterol: 7.0 0.4. 
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Recommendations 
Continue with previ- 
ous advice 


Weight better distributed 

More energetic and alert 

Dental status continued 
good 


Recommendations 
Continue with routine 


0.2, magnesium: 0.41 
0.12 0.01, protein 283 


0.03, calcium; 
lipid phosphorus: 
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variation aid health gener- 
ally addition protecting the 
teeth, (3) low cost and ease pre- 
paring foods insure their optimal 
value, (4) market availability, (5) 
fluctuating prices, (6) economy and 
simplicity suggested menus, (7) 
progressive modification family 
group. 


What may accomplished the 
direction outlined can surmised 
perusing the case report Chart 
which portrays analyses sick- 
boy years. Within nine 
months, three the salivary 
stituents having 
reached normal concentrations and 
recommended dietary factors became 


ALLEVIATION RAMPANT CARIES SUSCEPTIBILITY 
Case Report: 491 years old 


After Seven Additional 


Initial After Six Months Months 

Findings Findings Findings 
Saliva* Saliva 
6.9 
Inorganic PO4 Inorganic PO4 142 
Cholesterol Cholesterol 
Diet Diet Diet 
Low Water Good Low water 
Irregular and low milk Fruit-vegetable 

portion non-vegetable non-vegetable 
Non-fruit, 


non-vegetable 
High candy and cake 


Physiology 
Generally well 
Caries rampant 


Recommendations 

Slowly increase water 
glasses, including 
juices 

Take tsp. cod liver oil 

Three glasses milk 

Slowly increase fruit, 
vegetables, especially raw 
include twice many 
non-vegetable varieties. 
End meal with raw fruit. 
cereal, cake. 


Physiology 
Generally well 


Recommendations 
Continue with previ- 
ous advice 


Physiology 
Generally well 
further decalcification 


Recommendations 
Continue with routine 
Watch water intake 
Take only 
vegetable fruit foods 
each 
non-fruit. End lunch and 
dinner with raw fruit. 


The normal ranges are: pH: 7.1 0.03, calcium; 6.2 0.2, magnesium: 0.41 


0.05, inorganic phosphate: 141 08, 


12, cholesterol: 7.0 0.4. 


lipid phosphorus: 0.12 0.01, protein 283 
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instituted habits. Coincidently, his 
dental condition was alleviated and 
his general health bettered fewer 
colds, even distribution weight, in- 
creased energy, and alertness. Ex- 
periences with healthy year old 
girl, well except for rampant caries, 
tabulated Chart demonstrates 
untoward effects produced the 
altered routine. Her tooth decay was 
likewise arrested. These findings cor- 
roborate those exemplified for young- 
and older children previously pub- 
lished”. 

Handicaps notwithstanding, adapta- 
tion appears feasible for extension 
larger numbers. Figure illustrates 
that for group 132 patients heter- 
ogeneous environment and degree 
cooperation, per cent showed 
derived both systematic and dental 
improvement. forced return de- 
rangement probable and increased 
severity may brought when 
adherence recommended routine 
varies repeatedly interrupted’. 


but eventually 
leads disrupted mechanisms. Com- 
plete rest, preferably sleep, should 
ample take one through daily 
tasks, including recreation activity, 
without the feeling being tired. 
This should watched all age 
levels. 


FOODS RECLASSIFIED 

tion the substitution foods be- 
cause the much misplaced emphasis 
the protein and carbobydrate na- 
ture some them. Necessity has 
arisen counteract the tendency 
using rice, corn, macaroni, spaghetti 
place potatoes, beets, carrots, 
turnips, and dispense with the 
wastefulness relegating rubbish 
beet, carrot, cauliflower, radish 
turnip greens. 

Foods have been reclassified 
into five groups: (1) milk—fresh, 
equivalents except for fat content: 
buttermilk skimmed milk. (2) 


IMPROVEMENT WITH VARYING DEGREES COOPERATION 


Dental Effect 


Percentage Cases 


AMPLE REST MANDATORY 

advisable realign the con- 
cepts concerning rest. often recre- 
ation confounded bonafide sub- 
stitute for rest that the tired body un- 
able replace accumulating fatigue 
substances invigorating nutrients 
continues actually below par. Such 
state initially gives rise only asymp- 
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fruits-vegetables which thought to- 
gether having similar food values 
makes for freer interchange with con- 


sequent considerable saving when 
price differences are large. (3) Non- 
fruit, non-vegetable varieties meat, 


fish, eggs, cheese, grain products in- 
cluding rice and corn. (4) Fish oil, 
especially desirable for vitamin 
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content but also good source for 
vitamin should product the 
grocers’ rather than apothecaries’ 
shelf. (5) Water preferably from the 
tap rather than iced, popularly 
named, soft drinks. 


MORE EDUCATION PRIME IMPORTANCE 


More education surpasses all other 
needs for disseminating most the 
principles entailed. 
ficulties can thereby circumvented 
with comparative ease. Several the 
guides developed are reproduced here: 

The outline given below has been 
talks 
audi- 


employed guide for 


lay professional 


Stress seasonal and less ex- 


varying 
ences. 
pensive foods good policy and 
neither mitigates fulfilling 
nutritive requirements nor diminishes 
has been our tenet from 
certainly has potent im- 
plications now. When coupled with 
habitual use discarded greens, raw 
fruits and raw vegetables, simple pan 
broiling thin meat and fish cuts, 
there tremendous conservation 
food, fuel, time, and energy. 


against 


ning and 


GUARD YOUR HEALTH 


Plan that 
Your money will farther 
Your energy will saved 

Use daily proper food portions 
lows: 

Milk: Fresh Pasteurized equivalent 
evaporated dehydrated—Children: 

Cod liver oil: teaspoonful for every- 
body. 

Vegetables: potato; portion green 
leafy vegetables, frequently raw; 
portion carrots, beets 
frequently raw. Learn eat fruits 
and vegetables raw. Wash them well. 

Fruits: oz. (grapefruit, canned tomato 
orange juice), one citrous fruit, 
one other raw fruit season, 


Egg: brown white, for every low 
income weekly. 
Meat fish; ounces, bought sliced 
thin, steamed (pan broiled) minutes, 
Dark bread: slices; dark cereal: 
cupful. 
stituted meat fat. 
Water; glasses after years age. 
When more food needed, take 
portions fruit-vegetable foods each por- 
tion non-fruit, non-vegetable food. 


FORTIONS 
apple, orange, pear 
peaches apricots season 
medium potato 
cup greens 


beets, carrots, turnips, 
radishes 
Similar foods except prunes and corn 


Non-Fruit, PORTIONS 


ounces meat fish 


inch cube pressed cheese 

cup cottage cheese 

dark bread 

cup dark cereal 

Similar foods non-fruit, non-vegetable 
type 

Have regular and sufficient rest—enough 
take you through daily tasks, includ- 
ing recreation without feeling 
for children, for adults. 

Have abundant fresh air—work, play, 

sleep with windows open. 

Avoid self-prescribed proprietary prepar- 

ations—medicines, vitamin concentrates. 

Chase germs with cleanliness 

Have regular annual medical check 

Have regular dental examination every 
six months 

Physician, Dentist, School, 
Health Center, Dental Clinic, 
Medical Association, Dental 
Association. 

10. Health costs less than sickness, 


egg 
1 


MENUS AND FOOD ORDERS 

Two sample menus have been in- 
cluded this presentation show 
how cost may affected much 
per cent without altering 
food balance. The total content 
basic constituent nutrients 
food variety was calculated and ade- 
quacy 
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Menu 
SAMPLE MENU FOR TEN YEAR OLD CHILD 


Average Income 


Time Food Portion 
Rising Water glass 
Breakfast Cod liver oil tsp. 
Orange juice (or 
whole fruit) oz. 
Cereal (whole grain) 
with cup 
Miik cup 
Molasses honey tsp. 
Butter pat 
Milk cup 
Bread (whole wheat, 
rye, graham) slice 
Mid Water glass 
Morning 
Lunch Vegetable salad con- 
tables only. Raw 
frequently 
than steamed. cup 
Potato medium 
Butter pat 
Fresh fruit season medium 
Milk cup 
Water glass 


Time Food Portion 
Afternoon Milk cup 
Fruit, raw medium 
Water glass 
Dinner Bean split pea 
soup 
dried beans peas cup 
carrots, beets) cup 
Meat fish oz. 
Egg 
Bread (whole wheat, 
Butter pat 
Fruit, raw medium 
Water glass 
NOTE: 
Meals parts meals may inter- 
changed. 


fruit-vegetable foods one portion 
non-fruit, non-vegetable foods. 


Candy, ice cream cake 


should excluded. 


eo 


Approximate total calories, 1800 
Approximate cost, cents 


Menu has been designated for 
average income. Menu for lower 
economic status differs from 
employing mostly evaporated instead 
fresh milk, somewhat 
fruit and meat, and more leafy greens. 


WEEKLY FOOD ORDER 


Chart indicates the purchases for 
family for five including 10, and 
year old children, the latter boy 
maximum allowance 
The outlay fltictuates between 


$10.85 1942 $12.88 May 


so. that 


cured. 


VITAMIN-MINERAL RECIPES 
Economy recipes for vitamin-miner- 
rich preparations rice pudding 
and fruit balls are given below. These 
are two series demonstrating how 
blend vegetable greens into novel 
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warm cold tasty dishes for the 
year round. 


NOVELTY ECONOMY RECIPE 
for 

Rice 

GREENS 
Prepare 

(1) 
rice, preferably brown, 
taste 

(2) Two cups finely cut chopped greens 
from beets, carrots, celery, turnips 

(3) One-half pound raisins 

(4) pound prunes 

(5) One diced apple 

(6) Ground chopped rinds from three 
four oranges or. equivalent grape- 
fruit and lemon 

(7) cup molasses 

‘Mix all these and layer into two hot 

pie pans inch diameter) well greased 
Cover. Keep over low flame 
burner until bottom golden brown. 


seasoned: 
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SAMPLE MENU FOR TEN YEAR OLD CHILD 


Low Income 


Time Food Portion 
Rising Water glass 
Breakfast Cod liver oil tsp. 
Cereal, whole grain, 
with cup 
Evaporated milk, see 
note cup 
Molasses tsp. 
Cocoa with tsp. 
Evaporated milk, see 
note eup 
Sugar tsp. 
Mid 
Morning Water glass 
Lunch Raw vegetable salad 
Carrot medium 


Beet tops, green cab- 
bage, other greens cup 


Butter pat 
Potato medium 
Bread, whole grain, 

hours old slices 
Raw fruit season medium 
Cocoa with tsp. 
Evaporated milk, see 

note cup 
Sugar tsp. 
Water 


Time Food Portion 
Fresh milk glass 
Bread, whole 
hours old slice 
Butier pat 
Water glass 
Dinner Split pea soup made 
with Split peas cup 
Evaporated milk, see 
note cup 
Egg, times weekly, 
substituted 
Meat, twice weekly 
Fish, once weekly oz. 
Turnip cup 
Bread, whole grain, 
hours old slices 
Butter pat 
Raw fruit 
Water glass 
NOTE: 


Diluted equally with water. 

Meals parts meals may inter- 
changed. 

vegetable foods portion non- 
fruit, non-vegetable foods. 

essential exclude candy, ice 
cream, cake and crackers. 


Approximate total calories, 1800 
Approximate cost, cents 


VITAMIN-MINERAL RICH CANDY 
SUBSTITUTES 


RECIPES FOR FRUIT BALLS 
Prepare 

(1) One apple 

(2) One-quarter pound prunes 

(3) One-half pound raisins 

grapefruit lemon 

(5) One-quarter pound peanuts any 
other easily available nut 

(6) Juice one orange one-half grape- 


Grind through meat chopper the apple, 
prunes, raisins, rind and nuts. Mix 
well with juice. Make into balls about the 
size walnut and roll ground nuts 
leave plain. Place wax paper and allow 
dry over night before serving. not 
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available, any the ingredients may 
omitted. 


The fruits may blended very successful- 
with any mixture vegetable greens. 
For the amount given much one and 
one-half cups raw greens may used. 
When used they ought ground first. 

SCORE TALLY FOR DAILY NUTRITION 


NEEDS 


score sheet means making 
everyone responsible for apportioning 
each day’s food within assigned stand- 
ards. room left for unnecessary 
desires. Equal percentage allowed 
ten groups éssentials. Total par- 
tial adherence may readily cal- 
culated. 
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WEEKLY FOOD ORDER FOR FAMILY FIVE 


June June May 
Purchase 1942 1943 1944 


Foods Actual Amounts List Price Price Price 
MILK 
Evaporated milk (14% oz.) cans cans 2.00 2.40 2.40 
VEGETABLES 
Fresh carrots, beets, onions 
Fresh cabbage, beet tops, greens 4.2 lbs. 
Canned tomatoes can) 16.1 oz. oz. can 
Potatoes 10.5 Ibs. 53* 
FRUIT 
Fresh oranges, apples, fruit 
season same price range 2.30 2.97* 
CHEESE 4.2 oz. oz. 
BREAD AND CEREALS 
Bread, whole wheat, hours 
old 14.6 Ibs. Ibs. 
Dark cereals—oatmeal, wheats- 
White cereals—macaroni, 
BUTTER AND FATS 
Butter 31.5 oz. 1.02 1.00 
Oil 1.75 oz. oz. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Cocoa 6.3 oz. oz. 
(19 


$12.88* 


Approximately cents may deducted from total for reduced prices these 


from late summer early winter. 


SCORE TALLY FOR DAILY NUTRITION 


NEEDS 


Means Determining Degree Ad- 
herence Recommended Standards 
Milk—Evaporated Fresh Pasteur- 
ized dried milk 
powder 10% 
Children—3 glasses 
Adults—2 glasses 


liver teaspoonful for 


everybody 10% 


Vegetables—in season, frequently 


raw 10% 
potato (rice, corn, macaroni 
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other grain products are not 
substitutes for potato) 

portion leafy vegetables 
leafy tops 

portion carrots, beets tur- 
nips 


One citrus fruit oz. grapefruit, 


canned tomato, orange juice 10% 
One other fruit season, often 
raw 


One egg, least weekly 10% 
Three ounces meat fish—Fresh 


inexpensive varieties match the food 
value those higher price 10% 
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Two slices dark bread; one por- 
tion dark cereal 10% 
Two tablespoons butter meat fat 10% 


Water—3 glasses years, be- 


tween and 10, six thereafter 10% 
10. Rest 
Children—10-12 hours 
Adults—8 hours 10% 


INTELLIGENT CHOICE SECURES ALL 
THESE LOW COST: Respectively 23-26, 
28-34, 31-42, 31-49 cents for the 


GOOD RULE FOLLOW IS: Take 
portions fruit-vegetable foods (frequent- 
raw) each portion non-fruit, non- 
vegetable ones. Restrict sugar natural 
sugars fruits, certain vegetables, molasses, 
honey and brown sugar. Candy, ice cream, 
cake, crackers, pastries, puddings, so-called 
soft drinks should omitted. 


CONCERTED ACTION REQUIRED 


Summarily, local damage may 
reparable and more for tooth 
maladies than those less visible 
structures. Perhaps that why ap- 
prehension hazards arising from 
indifference and neglect was long 
taking hold lay professional 
attention. Newer 
ulates that teeth may come re- 
garded vanguards hidden sys- 
tematic ill-being. Correction nu- 
tritional state effects the control 
dental decay and very soon after 
the routine instituted results re- 
lief fatigue, increase energy and 
alertness, cessation mouth dryness, 
regular elimination. Indeed, the prin- 
ciples conveyed these pages are 
fundamental for optimal functioning 
all body organs. They implement 
the integration ‘of dental with general 
health programs .and the same time 
technically satisfy existing hypotheses 
for prevention caries”. 


Educational guidance 
ate widespread realization accent- 
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ing uniformity theme and repeti- 
tion precepts methodically adapted 
specific age groups and spheres 
thought. With long range planning 
successive progression duties and 
influence can evolved the con- 
certed action the prenatal clinic 
obstetrician and dentist private 
practice, the child health station 
pediatrician and pedodontist private 
practice, the general clinic family 
physician and dentist, the school with 
its sundry departments, the commun- 
ity center. Lasting benefit can at- 
tained but requires the conscious ef- 
forts all these agencies efforts 
emphasizing continuity the regular 
living healthy energetic childhood 
make the child capable ripening 
into buoyant, ambitious adolescence 
and then mature into well develop- 
ed, productive adulthood. 
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Testing the Tops 


NUMEROUS popular articles have 


been written about the ability 
and background Quiz Kids. Gen- 
erally, but 


many their authors have admitted 
that these children possess high in- 
telligence. the same time, they 
tend over-emphasize the contribu- 
tions home training and education 
success quiz programs. illus- 
trate their points view, they often 
describe such unusual children 
these. 

One boy, Van Dyke Tiers, was the 
subject Movie Tone newsreel 
the age three because could 
name the states and their capitals 
well the principal countries and 
capitals Europe and Asia. had 
learned them playing games and 
working jigsaw Van Dyke 
had been taught his father make 
careful observations svon 
was old enough recognize objects 
and was able make accurate gen- 
eralizations from what had seen 
age when most children are still 


*Gilmore-Herman, Helen, “Do These Kids 
Know All the Answers?” Liberty, Vol. 18, 
18-19, January 25, 1941. 


James Dunlap 


learning distinguish objects one 
from another. 

One day telling his parents about 
puppy dog with which 
played described the dog brown 
and white and pink—pink inside its 
Although very uncommon 
young children, such observation 
this appears average many parents 
unusually bright boys and girls. 
Mr. Tiers has said, “Any child nor- 
mal intelligence can learn much 
correctly 

Another child, Cynthia Cline, while 
still baby, had learned speak 
French and German listening 
the songs with which her mother sang 
her The mathematical Quiz 
Kid, Richard Williams, was taught 
his grandfather play Rummy and 
keep score the age three and 
used delight totaling the checks 
restaurant more rapidly than 
the Gerard Darrow, now 
nationally known “ornithologist,” be- 


P., ::As the Quiz Kids Were 
Bent.” Readers Digest, Vol. 39, 55:58, 
1941. 
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fore was four years old could 
identify and give the English and 
Latin names 365 These 
incidents seem typical Quiz Kids. 
Yet the parents these boys and 
girls stoutly maintain that their chil- 
dren are not prodigies, their abilities 
being the results patient, persistent 
cooperation home.’ 

The writers these articles failed 
point out that only superior parents 
would have the understanding and 
judgment educate these young chil- 
dren this manner. Likewise, only 
children superior intelligence would 
have the capacity and retentive abil- 
ity absorb this education. 
twenty years, the publications 
Lewis Terman and the late Leta 
Hollingworth have shown that only 
children extremely unusual mental 
capacity have the interest, desire, and 
ability learn foreign languages, 
mathematics, history, geography, 
science while still young. 

Strangely enough, the writer has 
found systematic study the in- 
tellectual ability called quiz kids. 
For this reason, Quiz Kid competi- 
tion held Rochester, New York, 
November 1941 offered unusual 
opportunity for testing some these 
children. 


ROCHESTER’S QUIZ KIDS 


The competition was open all 
children under sixteen years age 
the Rochester area. The particip- 
ants were selected the basis re- 
sponses eleven-item question- 
naire. The questions sought such in- 
formation outstanding school sub- 
jects; the subjects, any, pursued 
beyond school requirements; 


58. 
58. 
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school 


activities; variety books and au- 
musical 
played; familiar operas and sym- 
phonies; hobbies; and essay telling 
why the applicant felt qualified 
appear the Chicago Quiz Kids 
Program. group child psycholo- 
gists New York City analyzed the 
questionnaires and selected 125 chil- 
dren appear the Rochester try- 
outs. Through competition among 
these 125 participants, twenty-five 
were successful reaching the semi- 
finals. The significant data for this 
study were obtained for this latter 
group. 

Admittedly, education and home 
background are important contributory 
factors preparing children com- 
pete successfully quiz programs. 
examination the twenty-five 
questionnaires filled these semi- 
finalists showed this true. The 
children were interested variety 
school subjects, many which 
were followed intensively outside 
school hours. Active school or- 
ganizations, they held many positions 
leadership and responsibility among 
their class mates. All the boys and 
girls read extensively not only good 
books but the better magazines and 
newspapers. Many played one 
more musical instruments and all were 
familiar with some operas and sym- 
phonies. For hobbies they listed all 
kinds sports from football table 
tennis, games, such contract bridge 
and chess, Indian lore, Scouting, dress 
designing decorating, 
photography, model railroading, cook- 
ing and sewing, and many others. 
They had participated community 
activities such the juvenile theater, 
the junior museum council, and cur- 
rent projects like Bundles for Britain. 
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One child collected china dogs and 
old music boxes. Another, through 
his collection the autographs 
famous musicians, actors and actress- 
es, had become personally acquainted 
with several stage personalities. Near- 
all the children were regular listen- 
ers the Quiz Kid weekly broadcast 
and frequently submitted their own 
questions. One boy had organized 
Quiz Kid club which met regularly 
his home listen the broadcast. 
had missed only four programs 
since the inception Quiz Kids. 

While the children’s interests and 
activities appeared normal, yet for 
each child they were 
than those the average and far 
more thoroughly explored. They re- 
flected not only the desire and oppor- 
tunity learn but also showed the 
influence which wise, understanding 
parents and teachers must have haa 
upon these eager hobbyists. 

With respect opportunity, 
interesting the significance 
age and grade school. the 125 
contestants, the median age the 100 
non-winners 

month while the median. age 
the fourteen 
rears, three months year and 


years and 
semi-finalists was 


two months older. The median school 


4 


level the non-winners was 


while that the semi-finalists: 
was 9.6 advanced. These 
facts seem indicate that not only 

number and extent the 


their at- 
tained age and grade school 


activities but. also 
contributed their achievement 


knowledge, and 
breadth experience must 
with high 


upplemented 


lligence learn and retain the in- 


formation required answer ques- 
tions such those put the con- 
testants. The winners the final 
competition were called upon for such 
information as: 


The authors the musical com- 
positions Valse Trieste, Finlandia, 
and Danse Macabre, 

The founder Chinese education, 

The lapse time from two, two 
two two, 

What Joseph, Dominic, and Vince 
had common, 

What European river flows through 
capitals, 

The difference between pistol, pis- 
til, and pistole. 


The command knowledge such 
subjects under the pressure com- 
petition requires, besides wealth 
information, alertness intellect 
and abundance stage presence 
generally associated with superior in- 
telligence. 


MENTAL TEST FINDINGS 


More pertinent, however, than the 
preceding information are data from 
intelligence 
twenty-four the twenty-five 
dren entering the semi-final competi- 
tion. The test used with the group 
was the American Council Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination for 
High Students, 1940 edition. 
This test was chosen because was 
one the few intelligence tests which 
furnished reasonably adequate norms 
for the grade levels attained these 
children. Even so, was found neces- 
sary use ninth grade standards for 
cause norms those levels were not 


administered 


available. 
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The twenty-fifth child had left the 
city before the tests were given. 
Nevertheless, other evidence from 
different measure, reported 
showed this child test well above 
the median for the group. 


Scores made the American Coun- 
cil test the twenty-four semi- 
finalists were treated statistically. The 
accompanying summary 
standings these boys and girls 
compared with unselected children 
the same school 
contestants excelled 

selected high school 
contestant excelled 97% un- 

selected high school children. 

contestants excelled 95% 

selected high school children. 
contestant excelled 94% un- 

selected high school children. 
contestant excelled 93% un- 

selected high school children. 

contestant excelled 91% un- 
selected high school 

contestant excelled 56% un- 
selected high school children. 


Three eighth grade pupils included. 
One seventh grade pupil included. 
Seventh grade 
Eighth grade pupil. 


examination the table reveals 
the following: Two-thirds the quiz 
sixteen- the 


ontestants, twenty- 


four, excelled per cent unselect- 
children tHe same 
school grade. They the top 
one per cent the school population. 
addition these sixteen boys and 
girls, seven others ex- 


punils grades eight and seven 
were interpreted the basis the ninth 
grade norm. 


celled per cent unselected pupils. 
These seven represent the next high- 
est eight per cent children measured 
this test. Only 
made near-average score, excelling 
per cent representative school 
group. 

the light this relatively low 
score, this child’s entrance into the 
semi-finals possibly may accounted 
for the random selection his 
four competitors the preliminary 
try-out, because may not have 
put forth his best effort this 


INFORMATION FROM PERSONAL RECORDS 


The data further revealed that the 
children ranged age the time 
from eleven years, eleven 
months fifteen years, ten months 
with the median fourteen years, 
five months. They represented grades 
seven through eleven, the median be- 


testing 


9.6. 


Additional information regarding 


ability some 


girls was available 


the intellectual 
these boys and 
from cumulative records tests made 
Data 


were studied from two group tests, 


the Rochester public schools. 


the Kuhlman-Anderson and the Otis 
Beta, and from 
dividual tests. These test Scores are 
stated terms Quo- 
tient where 100 indicates normal 
intelligence. 


On. the 


fourteen children from the semi-final 


Kuhlman-Anderson test, 
from 103 139 with median 
score 126 the Otis Beta 
test, seven children ranged from 121 


135 The med for these 


seven was 125 mediens 
125 and 126 represent 


children who test roughly the top 
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per cent per cent the school 

For eleven boys and girls tested 
the Stanford-Binet scale, 
ligence quotient range from 103 
162 I.Q. was found. Their median 
was 131 I.Q. This figure represents 
the highest one three per cent 
intelligence unselected school 
group.” The slight discrepancy among 
these figures normally expected 
since the children were tested 


group instruments which not 
measure identical abilities. Slight 


these are found also upon retesting 
children even with the 
ment. 


SUMMARY 


The evidence reported 
cates not only that these quiz contest 
children, general, have excellent 
educational and home environments, 
but decidedly superior intelligence 
well. While they had gained cul- 
tural background through study, ob- 
servation, broad reading and absorb- 
ing activity, they possessed beyond 
that the rare ability assimilate, cal- 
culate, interpret, and recall the knowl- 
edge and skills which they had 
aptly cultivated. All these boys and 
girls have the potentials excellent 


citizens. Some them, doubt, 


Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests, 
Manual Directions for Beta Test, Forms 
and Yonkers, World Book Co., 
1937. 

Pintner General Ability Tests, Verbal Series: 
Directions for administering 
Pintner Intermediate Test and Pintner Ad- 
vanced Test. Yonkers, World Book Co., 


1941, 1942. 
Bernreuter, Robert and Carr, Edward 
J., “The Interpretation IQ’s the L-M 


Stanford-Binet.” The Journal Educa- 
tional Psychology, Vol. 29, 313, Apr., 1938. 
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will one day found among those 
who have promote and pre- 
serve the culture and traditions which 
the democracies are now striving 
maintain. 

Still more significant the fact 
that far greater numbers children, 
similarly gifted, remain yet undis- 
covered. continental United States 
there are not less than estimated 
boys and girls testing the 
top intelligence. Provision for edu- 
cation and guidance appropriate 
their 
scarcely reached one one-hundredth 
their number insofar public educa- 
tion concerned. Yet, democracy 
their leadership vital. not 
the responsibility educators and lay 
leaders, well, provide for the 
identification, selection, and educa- 
tion these gifted young Americans. 
while they are still school, order 
better prepare them for the roles 
modern society which they are 
capable fulfilling adequately? 
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1940 census figures (The World 
manac, 464, showed the population 
the United States approximately 
25) roughly 25% of. this group, 33,000,000, 
are between the ages and 19. One per 
cent this juvenile population approximates 
330,000 children school age. 
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Michigan 


ICHIGAN making steady prog- 
ress realizing the policy the 
State, expressed through its various 
laws, namely, that wishes give 
all children who are educable op- 
portunity share educational 
program which meets their needs. 
Summarized here are the major de- 
velopments during the past five years 
—since 1939. From 1939-40 1942-43 
the number children benefiting 
from this opportunity has increased 
from approximately 4,600 consider- 
ably excess 18,000 state re- 
imbursed classes alone. 


LEGISLATIVE CHANGES 

Starting with Act 328, 1939 
and ending with legislative enactments 
during the 1944 session the following 
significant changes were made: 

Elimination the legal require- 
ment that the deaf, the blind, and the 
epileptic must given instruction, 
given all, separate classes. 

Elimination the legal require- 
ment that the deaf must taught 
the “oral” method. 

Membership minimum atypi- 
cal children used rather than 
segregated class attendance. 

Services for atypical may not 
limited only those children who 
reside school district having class- 


John Haitema 


es, but must made available the 
area without tuition charge. 

Summer services atypical 
made possible. 

Expansion reimbursable serv- 
ices “otherwise physically handi- 
capped” and speech defective. 

tion, room and board for physically 
handicapped children needing such 
services regardless where children 
attended school. 

Private, denominational and 
parochial schools maintaining classes 
for mentally, socially physically 
handicapped must meet requirements 
established the Superintendent 
Public Instruction. 

Permission granted pay tui- 
tion for physically handicapped 
tending special schools outside 
the state approved the Superin- 
tendent Public Instruction. 

Education appropriate moneys for 
the operation child centers child 
guidance clinics established state 
authority. 

11. Establishment state reim- 
bursed visiting teacher program de- 
signed prevent and treat behavior 
problems children. 

12. Appropriation the 
education fund alone increased from 
$685,000.00 for the school year 1941- 


special 


This the fourth series descriptions new developments special edu- 


cation the states: 


Wisconsin and Delaware, Vol. March 1944; Pennsylvania, Volume 


XI, October, 1944 and Washington and Tennessee, November, 1944. 
The developments Michigan are described this issue John Haitema, Chief, 
Division Special Education, Department Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 
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ac 
1945 


1942 $1,100,000.00 for the school 
year 1944-1945. 

The division special education 
the department public instruc- 
tion charged with the supervision 
the educational program all 
types handicapped: physically, 
mentally, and socially. The programs 
are carried under the auspices 
public schools, state institutions, state 
commissions, and private schools. 


MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS 


Expanded programs. The spe- 
cial education program not only has 
continued expand through the pub- 
lic schools introducing new 
for physically handicapped children 
where needed, but also has added 
programs not previously carried on. 
Speech correction programs 
been initiated state programs 
centers. Children who are home- 
bound hospitals convalescent 
homes have also been given educa- 
tional programs many places. When 
was discovered that children 
school age who were placed tuber- 
culosis sanatoria were deprived 
organized public school program, op- 
portunity was offered and accepted 
several institutions supply such 
program. 

Cooperative Programs. the 
past two combined meet- 
ings well separate visitations 
and working conferences have been 
held with heads and other professional 
personnel charge the various 
state institutions having educational 
programs for their inmates patients. 
These activities have contributed 
the development state 
program. 

The Civil Service Commission and 
the division special education have 
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set cooperative method selec- 
tion and upgrading teacher personnel 
the various state institutions for 
handicapped children. setting 
standards, checking credentials, coun- 
seling for professional improvement 
teachers, acting the examining 
boards, much has been done im- 
prove the educational programs. The 
improvement evidenced having 
better trained personnel interested and 
able develop more practical, use- 
ful, and far-reaching educational pro- 
gram. 

The hearing consultants employed 
the State Health Department have 
also worked closely with this division 
planning schedules, securing co- 
operation school superintendents, 
following upon indicated 
shown the surveys. 

The Michigan Crippled Children 
Commission has cooperated closely 
with the division (a) carrying 
its clinics school orthopedic centers 
wherever possible and (b) making 
available the services its physio- 
therapy consultant the public school 
physiotherapists, and (c) having 
this division take over the entire re- 
sponsibility bedside educational 
programs carried hospitals 
provided law. 


Division 
the State Board Control for 
Vocational Education the 


special education division 
ranged cooperative referral pro- 
cedure facilitate the services avail- 
able handicapped children and 
adults eligible for this service. 

Added responsibilities. Because 
new legislation during the past two 
years, the division special educa- 
tion was made responsible for the 
supervision and inspection all pri- 
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vate schools for the handicapped. 
Qualifications teachers, educational 
programs, living and working condi- 
tions are but few the items which 
need attention. The administration 
the visiting teacher program was also 
placed this division. will dis- 
cussed separate section. 


VISITING TEACHER PROGRAM 


Michigan’s visiting teachers help 
school children build better fu- 
ture. Most children meet some dif- 
ficulties their road 
adults, but some children have fight 
against great odds. This country owes 
large numbers its juvenile and 
adult delinquents the fact that chil- 
dren can and often lose their 
struggles make adequate 
ments, they don’t get the right kind 
the right time. 

Michigan the first state the 
Union set state-wide experi- 
ment giving its public school chil- 
dren organized and intelligent help 
with their life adjustments. The visit- 
ing Teacher Bill, passed the Legis- 
lature the Extra Session 1944, 
set the machinery which local 
school systems might receive partial 
reimbursement employing visiting 
teachers for the prevention and treat- 
ment behavior problems school 
children. The Department Public 
Instruction established standards 
training and provided guidance for 
local school administrators selecting 
the Visiting Teacher personnel. 

Michigan’s visiting teachers are good 
workers. They work with and for 
school children. Their function 
help pupils work out satisfying ad- 
justments when problems 
come too complex for independent 
solution, give assistance 
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cases where timely changes may pre- 
vent serious problems from develop- 
ing. Visiting teachers serve school 
children working directly with the 
children, this procedure indicat- 
ed, inviting the cooperation 
community resources providing 
help guidance within environ- 
ment wider than the school itself. 

The first month’s reports from the 
visiting teachers work through the 
state indicate that this program al- 
ready showing existing need 
among school children. Pupils all 
school ages, from years, are 
being referred for help. These pupils 
have been found all public school 
grades, ranging kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. The first 
month’s work has naturally been 
lighter than may expected when 
the program gets well established; but 
even the first month visiting teach- 
ers were working with average 
slightly more than sixteen pupils each. 

The value visiting teacher pro- 
gram state-wide basis now be- 
ing established. Improvement still 
necessary several areas, such .as 
more and better training for the visit- 
ing teachers themselves. But the 
energy and enthusiasm with which 
administrators, school personnel, and 
communities have gone work 
indicate that the people Michigan 
have vital interest building bet- 
ter future for the children, who build 
the future for the nation. 

Michigan has not reached its goal. 
Though glow satisfaction the 
progress made may not entirely 
out order, should result stim- 
ulating desire for going forward. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
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Only from per cent approximate- 
per cent the atypical children, 
depending upon the type being con- 
sidered, are being served. Perhaps 
the mentally retarded crippled can 
considered the forgotten children 
our age. 

More critical analysis teacher 
education programs and how they 
should develop essential. 

Evaluation the curricula 
terms needs the atypical dras- 
tically needed. Purposes most spe- 
“keeping them with the normal” 
and stuffing them with factual knowl- 
edge the exclusion their other 
and more important needs. Too many 
children are forced into segregated 
special education program merely be- 
cause they need physiotherapy treat- 
ment and/or transportation. 

Adult needs are largely ignored 
arranged for unnecessary and 
unwieldly separate programs, either 
state federal. 

program available for 
many severely handicapped children 
except institutions which are nei- 
ther planned, equipped, nor prepared 
give service needed, g., spastic. 

More cooperation with other 
agencies interested child welfare 
essential. Each should respect the 
other function and work cooperatively 
for the interests services chil- 
dren instead self-construction and 
development. Michigan splendid 
cooperative program are carried on. 
Personnel the child welfare groups, 
the Crippled Children’s Commission, 
the Health Department, the Rehabili- 
tation Division the State Board 
Control for Vocational Education, the 
various children’s centers, the County 
agents, the children’s Division the 
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State Social Welfare and lay groups 
know one another, plan together, and 
carry their program together. But 
the ideal the state, particularly 
many local centers, has not yet 
been reached. 


Testing The Tops 
(Continued from page 146) 

say Curr Co., Rochester, New York, 

gratitude extended for making 

available unique information about 
local Quiz Kids. 
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Organizing Group Instruction for 
The Mentally Handicapped Child 


handicapped children 

need follow very definite, sys- 
tematic procedures order estab- 
lish correct attitudes, and achieve 
the utmost which their pupils are 
capable. Retarded children who are 
sent special rooms have already 
formed wrong attitudes. They have 
tried vainly cope with situations 
too difficult for them. Often they 
have been ridiculed classmates, 
punished teachers and parents, and 
consequently feel that the world 
their feelings insecurity and failure, 
they have developed lack self- 
control, and have resorted anti- 
social behavior way gaining 
attention. 


also teaches them work together, re- 
ceiving giving help others 
spite differences race national- 
ity 

For the teacher who inexperienced 
such class organization the follow- 
ing simple rules might 
First, the same routine should fol- 
lowed day day. Slow children will 
feel more secure they know exactly 
what expected them, and where 
they are certain times. After 
satisfactory schedule worked out, 
the same routine should followed 
day day without any variation. 
help the child knowing where 
belongs, outlines such the fol- 
lowing may put where they can 
easily seen. 


READING 
Group Group Group Group 
9:15- 9:30 Teacher Seatwork Seatwork Leader 
9:30- 9:45 Seatwork Teacher Leader Seatwork 
45-10: Seatwork Leader Teacher Seatwork 
10: Leader Seatwork Seatwork Teacher 


The best means teaching class 
mentally handicapped children 
dividing into small instructional 
groups. they are divided into 
groups according ability, when the 
teacher working with one group, 
the others are working their seats 
together under the leadership 
pupil who farther advanced 
that particular subject. Such group- 
ing allows for shorter drill periods, and 
provides for more help for each child 
than the teacher alone could give. 


1945 


first the procedure may seem 
unsatisfactory, for sometimes takes 
the groups long get settled for 
each period that the teaching time 
practically taken up, but after week 
two, the program should run 
smoothly. The teacher fortunate 
this time who working with 
principal that sympathetic and un- 
derstanding the psychology the 
special child. 

All changes lesson plans 
methods should made gradually. 
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There should wide variety 
work done the special room or- 
der keep interest alive and de- 
velop different skills, but the new 
should added slowly. one group 
given new type seatwork, other 
groups should working upon some- 
thing fairly familiar them. When 
the groups are first organized, the 
group working with leader must 
have simple work, such 
drilling with word number cards, 
the procedure becomes familiar 
them, they may be.allowed 
other exercises, play game 


some 


once while. 


All assignments 
should simple, positive, and brief. 
Retarded children have tendency 
start work with great enthusiasm and 
then lose interest and stop. The 
teacher should see that each child 
understands the assignment the be- 
ginning, explanation showing 
exactly what done, with not 
the 


assignment brief, the child will ex- 


many things avoided. 


perience the feeling success, which 
will add interest and stimulate him 
try again. 


Each child must kept busy every 
Mentally handi- 
capped children are likely become 


minute the day. 


disturbing get into mischief 
they are not kept busy, something 
should provided for them 
when they are through with their 
work. large collection simple 
games may had small cost, and 
one kept each child’s desk during 
the day. Attractive books may 
kept table, and the pupil taught 
how get one quietly when 
There may 
periods play relaxation dur- 


through with his work. 


ing the day, but they should always 
teach the children how relax 
putting their heads their desks, 
getting all tenseness from arms and 
legs, and relaxing muscles the face 
and tongue. 


Children should taught the mean- 
ing self-control, and how gain it. 
group children can work to- 
gether successfully unless they have 
attained some degree self control. 
they have not been accustomed 
working groups, will require 
much patience the part the 
teacher get them conduct the 
group work orderly manner. 
When they first come into the room, 
they can taught the meaning 
self control and shown why 
desirable thing achieve. Much 
praise should given when bad 
habit attitude improved. 


order keep the room natural 
and yet calm environment they must 
taught how walk, turn pages, 
and talk quietly. Instead scolding 
child for speaking loudly, may 
necessary for the teacher teach 
him how whisper, for 
dren sometimes find actually dif- 
ficult learn how speak 
whisper. 

the slow child taught spe- 
cial room slow, definite manner, 
very probable that will begin 
improve, his progress may 


slow. 
social tendencies and 
attitudes which will far reaching, 
enabling him adjust himself his 
environment and become 


self-supporting citizen. 
GERTRUDE SONNER, 


Detroit, Michigan 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


= 
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Ypsilanti, 


HORACE RACKHAM SCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses all phases special edu- 
cation; degree course occupational therapy and speech reading 
courses for adult deafened. 


Courses, observation and laboratory practice with Special Class children. 


SPEZCH CORRECTION 
MENTALLY RETARDED 
SIGHT SAVING 


DEAF 
HARD HEARING 
CRIPPLED AND CARDIOPATHIC 


Methods and practice speech reading for adult deafened. 


Master’s degree program offers the combined facilities Michigan State 
Normal College and University Michigan. 


Visiting graduate instructor—Leo Kanner, M.D., Director, Child 
Psychiatric Service, and Associate Professor Psychiatry, The Johns 
Hopkins University Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


For summer school catalog please write 
FRANCIS LORD 
Director Special Education 

Paid Advertisement 
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Brief Notes 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY BRITAIN 
DURING THE WAR 


recent publication the British 
Information Service summarizes the 
data the causes delinquency 
Britain. The investigators used the 
records the first thousand boys 
brought before the Juvenile Courts 
London after October 1938, and 
matched them “control” group 
the same number children the 
same age and from the same school 
who had never come before the courts. 
The enquiry was afterwards extended 
similar lines number typ- 
ically industrial cities throughout the 
country. 

The report also gave valuable data 
the causes delinquency: 

Forty-five and four-tenths per 
cent the delinquents had parents 
whose treatment them was either 
too strict too lax, against 16.3% 
the controls. 

Twenty-five and five-tenths per 
cent the delinquents against 
8.6% the controls were below nor- 
mal school attainments. 

family structure father and 
mother living together the same 
house the children was found 
respect only 68% the delin- 
quents against 80% the controls. 

these families only 43.1% 
those with delinquents were giving 
normal home atmosphere” the 
child, while 75.1% the controls en- 
joyed reasonably happy home life. 

Out the homes from the 
total number investigated, where the 
heads were not the parents the 
child, but were living together hus- 
band and wife, had cases de- 
linquency. 

Out 3,923 children investigat- 
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ed, 144 had previous delinquency 
the home and these 133 were delin- 
quent cases the present enquiry. 

Thirty-one and two-tenths per 
cent the delinquents were unem- 
ployed the age 16, against 
the controls. 

With very little exception, exist- 
ing evidence goes show that is. 
the peak age for delinquent boys 
Britain. 

Thirty per cent all juvenile 
offenses London were committed 
during the hours darkness. 

evident that addition the 
problem these environmental causes 
delinquency, there the problem 
different degrees susceptibility 
environment the children them- 
selves. The war prevented 
vestigators from making more de- 
tailed enquiry into this aspect de- 
linquency, though they had planned 
so. 

—British Information Services. 


MEXICAN EDUCATOR STUDIES SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


Miss Carmen Norma, Mexico 
City, Mexico, winner one the 
Intern Training Fellowships, awarded 
outstanding teachers Latin 
American countries, now the In- 
diana State Teachers College Terre 
Haute, was announced recently. 

During her visit the United 
States, Miss Norma will spend most 
her time studying and observing 
Indiana State Teachers College. The 
special fields which Miss Norma 
will work are primary education, the 
relationships home economics and 
vocational guidance the work the 
elementary school, and for 
the education exceptional children. 

Miss Norma principal the 
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Centro Escolar Capitan Emilio Car- 
ranza Mexico City, primary-ele- 
mentary school with enrollment 
800 girls. The school noted for its 
special classes home economics and 
music. Its rhythm band 200 chil- 
dren, six and seven years age, who 
play varieties instruments, re- 
cently performed the Palacio 
Rellas Artes. 

1930, Miss Norma’s grade 
reader Juanito,” now its 
14th edition, won 1,000 peso prize. 
The book teaches children read 
sentences instead words. 


WILLIAM CRUICKSHANK 

Second Lieutenant William Cruick- 
shank who has served assistant 
editor the Journal during the past 
two years has now been assigned 
the General Hospital Unit 
psychologist. expects over- 
seas the time this issue comes from 
the press. Mr. Cruickshank was 
classification officer the Detroit 
Induction Center prior his special 
training assignment two months ago 
Fort Sam Houston. 


Mr. Cruickshank served the Journal 


number important capacities. 
Recently has devoted his 
the section Abstracts and Select- 
References. The Journal expresses 
its appreciation Mr. Cruickshank 
for his services and extends its best 
wishes him. 


NEW JOURNAL ANNOUNCED 
new publication entitled, 
Clinical Psychology, has just been 


announced. scientifically ori- 


ented professional journal devoted 


clusively the development the 
clinical method psychology. 
chologists, psychiatrists, educators and 
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others working the clinical fields 
personality diagnosis, psychotherapy, 
counselling, child guidance, psycho- 
metrics and other branches applied 
psychological’ science will find the 
Journal Clinical Psychology 
essential publication. Limited 
original research reports and authori 
tative theoretical articles, this the 
enly professional journal devoted ex- 
clusively the interests clinical 
psychology. 

The Journal Clinical Psycholoay 
will appear quarterly January, 
April, July and October, each volume 
comprising about 320 pages. Editorial 
and business offices are located the 
Medical College, University Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vermont. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE 

Mr. John Tenny, President the 
Michigan Conference the Educa- 
tion Exceptional Children, has an- 
nounced the resumption the annual 
spring meeting the Conference. The 
1945 meeting will held Battle 
Creek. The Conference which made 
over three hundred persons in- 
terested all phases special educa- 
tion, has not held meeting since 1942 


Correction December Issue 

serious typographical error oc- 
curred the article, Administration 
and Supervision Special Education: 
National Overview, (page 66). The 
sentence parenthesis the second 
paragraph should read: “In 1920 the 
number such States was four.” 
This sentence refers the number 
states which had one more officials 
the state department education 
designated serve administra- 
tive supervisory capacity special 
education. 
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Our Cover Portrait 

John Fintz, A., Assistant 
Superintendent charge Special 
Schools, Special Classes, and Vocation- 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. re- 
ceived his industrial arts training. 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, and his special education and 
school administration The Ohio 
State University, Columbus. be- 
gan his professional career teach- 
industrial arts the Cleveland 
school system, later becoming assistant 
supervisor and supervisor 
vocational education. has served 
his present capacity since 1936. 

Mr. Fintz holds membership 
number professional and honorary 
educational organizations, including 
the American Vocational Association, 
National Graphic Arts Guild, the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children, and Phi Delta Kappa 
fraternity. 


Among the Chapters 


TORONTO 

The Toronto Special Class Teachers’ 
Association recently held nalf day 
convention, the principal 
ing Panel Discussion 
Affecting Reading Ability.” Social, 
mental, psychological physical 
conditions were all considered. 
result the discussion committee 
was formed draw resolution. 
Those interested special education 
will interested note that among 
other things, this included recom- 
mendation the Board Education 
that reading readiness tests applied 
grade pupils and that annual vi- 
sion and hearing surveys scien- 
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nicians these fields. 


Although the committee was ex- 
tremely interested remedial meas- 
ures, was felt that great extent 
reading disabilities could prevented 
proper precautions were taken early 
the school life the child. 

News Correspondent 


NEW CHAPTERS 
Seven new chapters have been an- 
nounced the Treasurer-Manager— 
Highland Park, Michigan; Portland, 
Oregon; Delavan, Wisconsin; Valley 
North Dakota; Miami, Florida; 
and Ellensburg, Washington. 


BATTLE CREEK 

The Battle Creek chapter has had 
monthly meetings throughout the year, 
most which have been held from 
four five the afternoon. have 
invited into our meeting other groups 
including the elementary 
county health department, and Kala- 
mazoo therapists. 


Our February meeting was held 
conjunction with the parents and 
Dr. Joseph Miller, Child Study In- 
stitute, Toledo, spoke Mental Hy- 
giene. One spring meeting will 
devoted remedial reading and an- 
other social hour. The programs 
have been planned committee 
whom Miss Irene Barber chairman. 


special committee the chapter 
headed Miss Frances McCowan, 
working improved counselling 
service for special education students 
Battle Creek high schools. 

President 
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Directory Chapter Officers 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles Chapter 
Hazel Kent 
Vice Philip Perdew 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ruth Meier 


San Diego Chapter 

Dorothy Barron 

Emma 
TREASURER, Rowena Naidl 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport Special Class Teachers Ass’n 
Margaret Holmes 
Alice McKay 
TREASURER, Violet Weintraub 


New Haven Chapter 

Elizabeth Kelly 
Vice Lena Sneiderman 
Florence Botwick 
Josephine Murphy 


DELAWARE 
Delaware Chapter 
Ethel Booth 


DISTRICT COLUMBIA 
Columbian Chapter, Washington 
PRESIDENT, Vivian Greene 
Ida Alphin 
TREASURER, Marjorie Garnett 


Washington Chapter 

Mabel Waldron 

Vice Margaret Benchoff 
Margaret Behan 
TREASURER, Ruth Wynn 


FLORIDA 
Miami Chapter 
Frances Huggins 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Pauline Sapp 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Chapter 
Ruth Blodgett 
Sarah Sutton 
Susie Phillips 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago Special Class Teachers Club 
William Just 
Vice Marion Graham 
Mrs. Willie Scarborough 
Catherine Cotter 
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Chicago Suburban Chapter 
Helen Harrington 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Roma Hayworth 


Reck Island Chapter, Moline 
PRESIDENT, Thelma Myers 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ethel Becker 


Reckferd Chapter 

Dorothy Dolton 
Leta Hicks 
Rosemary Garst 
TREASURER, Oscar Anderson 


South Central Chapter, Jacksonville 
PRESIDENT, Dan Cloud 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Dale Hamilton 


INDIANA 
Evansville Chapter 
Gertrude Kerr 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Valma Rudolph 


Fort Wayne Chapter 

Vivian Roe 

Vice George Thompson 
Gretta Grisell 


Indianapolis Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Iva Pearcy 

Vice Doris Salinger 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Kate Oliver 


IOWA 
Chapter 
Grace Cox 
Vice Marie Ranck 
Geraldine Beh 


Des Moines Chapter 
Lois Wilson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Frances Breen 


Waterloo Chapter 

Loraine Peterson 

Vice Florence Lammer 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Evelyn Garrick 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans Chapter 

Marion Font 

Vice Edna Gouax 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mercedes Kenner 
Selma niem 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Evelyn Dittmar 
Vice Lois Murray 
Raymond Donelson 
Edwin Stein 
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MICHIGAN 


Alexander Graham Bell Chapter, Flint 
George Lavos 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Paul Zieske 


Battle Creek Chapter 
Marguerite Rapson 
Irene Barber 
SECRETARY, Vivian Mowatt 
TREASURER, Theo Cornell 


Laura Wingertszahn 
Collins 
TREASURER, Genevieve Januzzi 


Dowagiac Chapter and Twin Cities Chapter 
Renton Harbor St. Joseph 

Alice Lawrence 

Rosalie Calone 

Helen Jones 

TREASURER, Edna Carlson 


Fordson Chapter, Dearborn 
Betty Reidy 
Marjorie Hammond 


Highland Park Chapter 
Bruce Siders 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mildred Cruickshank 


Jackson Special Education Club 
Helen Chisholm 
Edna Wilcox 
Ethel Herda 
TREASURER, Irene Griewahn 


Kalamazoo Council for Exceptional Children 
Alta Sodergren 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ruth Peters 


Lansing Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Jack Chard 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ethel Herrick 


Lapeer Chapter 

Anna MacKichan 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Almeda 

Michigan State Nermal College Chapter, 
Ypsilanti 

Walter Holmlund 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Bernice Ringman 


Southern Oakland County, Royal Oak 
Ralph Van Hoesen 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Gwen Rutherford 


Special Education Club, Flint 
Mrs. Curran Miller 
Vice PRESIDENT, Vena Green 
Secretary, Christine Potter 
Clara Hanson 
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Special Education Club, Grand Rapids 
Nina Scott 

Vice Harriet Schroeder 
Elizabeth Sanderson 
Minna Hunziker 


Wayne County Training School, Northville 
Dr. Alfred Strauss 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Marcella Douglas 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth Special Class Club 
Cora Murphy 
Vice Ruth Johnson 
Agnes Wold 
Mary Palmer 


Faribault Chapter 

Marcene Oaks 

Josephine Quinn 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Kathryn Schlatter 


Minneapolis Chapter 

Ethel Turley 

Vice Aviida Schoening 
Alice Barry 
Ruth Hauger 


Saint Paul Special Class Teachers 
Theo Cavanaugh 
Vice Olga Skinvik 
Isabella Zack 
TREASURER, Monice Dube 


Winona Chapter 

Edna Harris 

Vice Presipent, Leone Stefien 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ann Hermanson 


MISSOURI 
Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 
Truman Ingle 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Felix Rothschild 


St. Louis Branch 
John Grace 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Marion Strauss 


MONTANA 
Butte Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Susie Finn 
Gwen Mitchell 
TREASURER, 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha Chapter 
Paul Thompson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ebba Jacobson 


NEW JERSEY 
Jersey City Chapter 
Katherine Gurley 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Augusta Sharp Abbott 
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Newark Chapter 

Clara Taylor 

Helen Brownrigg 
Mary Kehs 

TREASURER, Harriet Mulford 


NEW YORK 
Child Study Club, Rochester 
PRESIDENT, Christine Ingram 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Margaret McCabe 


Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 
PRESIDENT, Elizabeth Mead 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Carl Schroeder 


Geneseo Normal Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Janet Sage 

Louise Neely 
Ellen Binder 
TREASURER, Beverly Shankland 


Jamestown Chapter 

Katherine Goodman 
Vice Luella Spooner 
Mary Lucariello 
Frank Murphy 


Long Island Chapter 

Bernice Newton 
Milmore Stires 
Lillian Catalano 
TREASURER, Eleanore Rich 


New York City Chapter Number 
Joseph Schumacher 
Vice Evelyn Rose 
Rose Crowley 
Esther Kessler 


New York City Chapter Number 
Grace Lee 

Vice Anne Gordon 
Eula Scott 
TREASURER, Rosalie Castagnetta 


Teachers College Chapter, Columbia 
University 

Rose Buehler 

Vice Presipent, Louis Stein 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ruth Farkas 


Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
Marion Roeder 

Elizabeth Stanley 
TREASURER, Nettie Beavers 


Yonkers Chapter 

Olga Schlobohm 

Vice Grace Osborne 
SEcRETARY, Anne DeVoe 
Myrtle Forthoffer 
TREASURER, Mamie Herald 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown Chapter 
Schoenbohm 
Beatrice Stoering 


Valley City Chapter 
Henry Meske 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Donald Ronning 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Chapter 
Harriet Valentiner 
Dorothy Gillam 
TREASURER, Martin 


Greater Cleveland Chapter 
Wight 

Eunice Heinrichs 
TREASURER, Benjamin Waddington 


Toledo Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Florence Montgomery 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Esther White 


ONTARIO 


Toronto Chapter 

Duncan Campbell 
Nellie MacDonald 
TREASURER, Isabel Caldwell 


OREGON 
Portland Chapter 
Lyda Bell Hayes 
Mamie Rychard 
TREASURER, Madelire Dutton 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania Conference the 
Education Exceptional Children 
Millie Altrichter 
Mrs. Douglas 
Bowman 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Saskatoon Chapter 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Miss McLeod 


TENNESSEE 
Tennessee Chapter 
Dr. William Leavell 
Vice Mrs. Poore 
Dorothy Bryan 
TREASURER, Rebecca McElroy 


TEXAS 


Houston Chapter 
Alberta Baines 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Stella Schulda 
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Racine-Kenosha Chapter 

Central Washington College Education Elizabeth Jones 

Chapter, Ellensburg SECRETARY-TREASURER, Mrs. Enod House 

Margaret Fitzgerald 
Seattle SECRETARY-TREASURER, George Diehl 
FRESIDENT, Angie Anderson 
Thomas Blaylock Wyoming State Teachers Association 
Edna Stolt 
Tacoma Chapt Mabel Hinds 
Edwardson 
CORRECTIONS 
Waly 
Fend Please send corrections 
PRESIDENT, Ethel Watson 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Wurm BEULAH ADGATE, 
treasurer-manager, 

Delavan Saranac, Michigan. 
PRESIDENT, Geneva Llewellyn 
John Moore 

Pax hanrter 
Green Bay Chapter MANAGEMENT 
PRESIDENT, Grace Kelley Of Journal of Exceptional Children, publis hed 
Peremenr Fvelvy monthly, Octobe inclusive, at 
Vice Preswent, Evelyn Luke: Michigar required by the act of Con; Zress, 


33, for 1944. 
International Council for Exceptional 
é ant of the National Education 
Was! ton, D.C. 


TREA Esther Erickson 


Janesville Chapter 


PrEsmweNT, Gwen Mueller E Franc is E. Lord, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Gwen Hathaway Editor, Francis Ypsilanti, 
Chapter Manager, Beulah S. Adgate, Saranac, 
= hildren, epartment of the Nationa ducation 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Cleone O’Brien Association; President, John Lee, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan; Vice-President, Florence 
Milwaukee Chapter Dunlop, Board Education, Ottawa, Canada; 
Pr: G ; 5 Recording Secretary, Kathern F. Gruber, Board of 
RESIDENT, Genevieve Bryne Education, New York, New 

Vice Preswent, Alice M. Olwell Manager, Beulah S. Adgate, Saranac, Michigan. 
. Bondholders, mortagees, or other security hold- 

BEULAH S. ADGATE, Business Manager 
Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter Sworn and subscribed before this tenth 
Dorothy Morgan day August, 1944 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Dr. Maurice Fouracre commission expires April 10, 1946 


The Message (Continued from page 129) 

Chapters determine their judgment our members wish elect new 
officers and directors mail ballot. there desire our members 
carry our organization forward through such procedure and not await meet- 
ing our membership, the Nominating Committee will prepare recommenda- 
tions and election will held through the chapters mail ballot prior 
the end this school year. Recommendations and suggestions are wel- 
comed and sought from all our members. 


Cancelling Reservations—Members who have made reservations for hotel 
transportation will undoubtedly wish cancel them. suggested that 
such cancellations made immediately those facilities.can made avail- 


able for other persons the war service. 
Joun President 
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THEME 


Edueation for News Tasks 


American Education Week sponsored jointly 
the National Education Association, The American 
Legion, The United States Office Education and 


The National Congress Parents and Teachers. 
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